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[Translated by the Editor.] 


WAGNER'S “ TANNHAUSE 
BY FRANZ LISZT. 
Ill. 
[Concluded.] 

At the beginning of the third Act, after the 
return of the pilgrims, who this time, as they 
cross the stage, take up the entire religious thema 
of the overture, Elizabeth kneels before the image 
of the Madonna, which we saw in the first act, 
and offers up her last prayer, in which she seems 
to breathe forth her last sighs for him, whom she 





has loved so patiently and so forgivingly. The 
long holding notes of the wind instruments, ren- 
dered sombre by the half stifled groaning of the 
corno di bassetto, help us to feel her deadly ex- 
haustion. One might almost say that Wagner was 
> > 
unwilling to forget a single stage in this agony of 
hope, so careful is he to gather up each ery of an- 
’ > 
guish that escapes from every recollection hover- 
ing about her ; reviving in the orchestra, as things 
that must come back in the consciousness of the 
dying maiden, fragmentary reminiscences of the 
: : _ 
past, of her intercourse with Tannhiiuser, her 
duet with him in the second act, the prayer that 
’ 7 


r saved his life, the song of Wolfram, when he tried 


to restore unity among the minstrels and to res- 
cue Tannhiuser from his illusions,&e. * * 

Wolfram alone, after she has withdrawn, turns 
to the evening star and commissions it to pour out 
its balm of consolation upon the maiden who will 
not be comforted. This romanza for baritone is 
one of the most melancholy outbursts of love, and 
affords one of those moments of repose in 
which the attention, overstrained and distracted 


by the action of the drama, can surrender itself 


entirely to a purely lyrical emotion. But this 
resting point was indispensably necessary before 
the finale of the opera, which may be counted 
among the most astonishing of Wagner’s creations. 
We allude to the scene in which Tannhiiuser is 
recognized by Wolfram and tells him the story of 
his pilgrimage. 

The verses of this narrative are exceedingly 
fine ; but Wagner has found the secret of uniting 
them with song with such an admirable corres- 
pondence, of so completely blending words and 
music, that it is impossible on the one hand to let 
the words pass unobserved, so greatly is their 
clear and intelligible declamation brought out by 
the musical intonations, or on the other hand to 
err so far as to consider the music merely a sub- 
ordinate matter, simply used to make the words 
more prominent. Wagner is very far from ex- 
posing himself to such a calumny, as that which 
accuses Gluck of a blasphemous speech ; to-wit 
that the great master was heard to exclaim, before 
sitting down to compose: “ Great God, grant me 
grace to forget that Iam a musician!” Great 
musician as he is, Wagner still remains no less 
distinguished as a poet and prose writer ; but how- 
ever much he may be of a poet, he finds only in 
music the perfect expression of his feeling, and 
indeed so perfect, that he alone can tell us, 
whether he suits his words to his melodies, or 





whether he seeks melodies for his words. The 
bitter and cutting narrative, which flows with 
painful sarcasms from the compressed lips of the 
desperate excommunicated man, is so heart-rend- 
ing, that there were some persons who could not 
endure it to the close. In this multiform confes- 
sion, wrenched from the most fearful anguish, 
there is a succession of recitative, speech, excla- 
mation, shriek, sardonic laughter, all mingled with 
such pathetic truth and such variety of passionate, 
inconsolable and frantic emotions,—hopes realiz- 
ed or deceived, pity refused to gnawing wounds 
of conscience, pardon forever impossible to sin 
repented of in bitterest tears, the most pressing 
entreaties rejected, the most glowing remorse 
spurned, and finally extreme terror at the thought 
of unavoidable perdition—that this moment 
seems itself to form a drama within a drama. By 
its sombre coloring, by its terrible death-anguish, 
it is sharply discriminated from what precedes 
and what follows. . . . ar ar 
The terrors of this fenrfal night, whore goon 
continually deepens with Tannhiiuser’s narrative, 
reach their climax at the recollection of Dame 
Venus’s habitation in the mountain, which opens, 
to swallow up its prey, while the Goddess shows 
herself and calls to her victim to draw him back 
toher. These suggestions of voluptuous pleasures, 
fanning an unextinguishable flame, while they 
add their thrilling vibrations to the convulsive 
plaints of the unhappy man, raise the awful 
aspect of this moment to the intensest pitch, and 
impress upon it the most preternatural torments, 
which the human imagination has embodied in its 
conception of hell. During this interlude, which 
offers to the senses only alluring forms, and yet 
excites our utter horror, since it lends a more 
poetic truth to the infernal sabbath, where mortals 
hold intercourse with demons, than the hideous, 
grotesque and repulsive representations thereof 
given with equally bad taste by the most different 
arts,—you hear the Allegro of the overture behind 
the scenes, as if it sounded from the bowels of 
the mountain. Tannhiiuser, in the extremity of 
his despair, seeking Venus, with a mournful shriek 
takes up again the passage in the overture, which 
there led in the dominant melody, and which now 
prolongs itself in the orchestra by a shuddering 
tremolo of violins. This confounding and electric 
out-gush of voluptuousness is interrupted by deep 
silence, as Wolfram pronounces the name of Eliza- 
beth, which Tannhiiuser in a stupor of amazement 
repeats. The parti-colored twilight disappears. 
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The mountain closes, and the spectator says to 
himself: “The earth has him again !” 

Just as the funeral procession appears, bearing 
Elizabeth upon a bier, and the wretched sinner 
sinks down by the side of her pale corpse with 
the words: “ Holy Elizabeth, pray for me!” and 
dying there is finally united with the object of his 
love ; just as the long funeral train, headed by the 
landgrave, and attended by a crowd of priests, 
knights aad noble ladies, fills the whole scene with 
a dense mass, making it resound with dirges, ac- 
companied by the mufiled toll of bells,—just then 
the sun comes up over the sorrow-clouded valley. 
At this very instant all, as at a visible sign that 
the eternal light has glorified the two lovers, strike 
up a tremendous chorus to the first eight bars of 
the religious theme of the overture, a“ Hallelujah ! 
he is redeemed! Hallelujah !”, with which a group 
of pilgrims, who have just come from Rome, bear- 
ing the news of the miracle of salvation, an- 
nounced to the implacable bishop by the blooming 
of his staff, unite their voices. This Hallelujah, 
by its holy unction, by its glory-radiating splendor 
of joy, gives us confidence and hope again and 
lets us revel as it were in heavenly refreshment. 

The two lovers, whose fate we have followed 
with such intense anxiety, have ceased to live. 
Excess of suffering has killed them both. Yet, 
no sooner has this great drama ended, passed be- 
fore our eyes, and become an image in our mem- 
ory, a shudder in our heart, than our soul is 
comforted and again cheered up; the wounds it 
gave us are healed, the pains it occasioned us 
are quicted. We believe that the noble and long- 
suffering bridal pair have arrived in a safe haven. 
We believe them happy. We believe them sur- 
rounded by an incorruptible, unfading and im- 
mortal bliss. He who has heard the last prayer of 
Elizabeth, so full of humility and love, could he 
not in this hearing find for her the triumph and 
beatitude? At the sight of this soiled destiny, 
trailed like a broken reed upon the earth, but 
blooming again, like a radiant lily, in the skies, 
we clearly feel how the erring may be saved, so 
mighty is the power of religious exaltation con- 
tained in the finale, which forms the epilogue to 
the opera. To lead the minds of a frivolous pub- 
lic thus, by means of the commanding power of 
Art, beyond its ordinary bounds of fancy:—to make 
it thus experience the feeling of true joy spring- 
ing out of actual sorrow, through the transporting 
power of spirituality and of the highest longing 
of our nature :—is not this one of the most beauti- 
ful and glorious victories for which poets and ar- 
tists are privileged to strive ! 

[Notr.— We have now completed our imperfect 
translation of Liszt's description of the Tannhduser. He 
adds still a fourth chapter, of general critical appreciation 
of the work; but as the articie has already reached a 
greater length than we anticipated, and as so much has 
been said concerning Richard Wagner in these columns, 
we here suspend our task, at least for the present. We 
hope ere long to find room for some part of Liszt's ac- 
count of Lohengrin.—Ep.] 


New Opera by Mr. Joseph Duggan. 


Mr. Joseph Duggan, a former resident of Phila- 
deiphia, has written an operetta which was lately 
produced at the St. James Theatre, London. It 
contains only two characters, one of which was 
sustained by Mr. Drayton, also a Philadelphian.— 
The daily journals of London speak well of it, and 
it was highly applauded by the audience. The 
critic of the Atheneum, however, who is always 
) hard to please, speaks of the work as follows : 





sition. 








“Mr. Duggan’s first dramatic trial took place on 
Saturday last,—when “ Pierre,” a musical sketch 
by him, was brought forward. A more difficult 
task to musical aspirants can hardly be proposed 
than that of writing a serious one-act opera con- 
taining only two characters, and those soprano 
and basso, were the book ever so good. A more 
lugubrious look, however, than that of ‘ Pierre’ 
could hardly have been contrived ; since it is the 
tale of a melancholy-mad youth cured by a village 
maiden who sings “ the songs of happier days,’”— 
which tale is told in prose and in rhyme not al- 
ways moving the emotions intended by the autlior. 
To counterbalance such auspicious conditions as 
the visible affection with which the dreary part of 
the maniac is embraced by Mr. Drayton, and the 
nicely finished singing of Miss Lowe,—the orches- 
tra in King Street is weak and _ill-compounded— 
the brass instruments being all the evening pre- 
dominant over the stringed quartet. 

“The above are chances seriously hazarding 
for a composer untried on the stage ; and it in- 
creases our opinion of the inherent power of Mr. 
Duggan that, despite of them all, his music con- 
trived to succeed so well with his audience. The 
reason of such success is told in the facts—that he 
commands a simple, easy, and elegant vein of me- 
lody,—and that though he is timid and hampered 
in construction, he evinces that true feeling for the 
stage which is a natural gift rather than an acqui- 
He shows, however, tar too ambitious no- 
tions of instrumentation in this little work: dis- 
playing an unwise love for trumpets, trombones, 
cornets, and all those other blatant orchestral crea- 
tures which fall fitly enough into the ranks when 
a Cesar enters Rome, but are tyrannically out of 
place in a tale where Frenzy plays with forget- 
me-nots and violets, where Constancy warbles con- 
cerning heather-bells, and where the whole tone 
of color should be tender, deljcate, and pastoral. 
More veteran caterers, however, than Mr. Dug- 
gan cannot present their draught of milk and 
honey without putting pepper and brandy into the 
mixture; and Me is, therefore, hereby warned— 
rather than blamed for an offence which is not of 
his originating.. With a book less exacting in 
form, less dismal in subject, and less unlucky in 
text, he might, with the experience which ‘ Pierre’ 
should give him, write a fresh, and pretty, and 
lasting comic opera. 

It appears that the “run” which “ Pierre” 
might have had was brought to an abrupt close.— 
The speculators who took the theatre had promis- 
ed the band that they should get their pay, due 
for some time back, at the end of the piece. The 
promise was not kept and the performers refused 
to return to the orchestra. A scene of uproar 
ensued ; Mr. Drayton as stage manager, appeared 
and made a speech about “an accident behind 
the scenes,” which increased the fun and tumult. 
At length a dozen or so of performers were in- 
duced to go into the orchestra, and the last act of 
the Sonnambula was given. The theatre was not 
reopened.— Phil. Bulletin. 


— > 


TAGLIONI AND Pasta.—These two celebrat- 
ed artistes—the one long regarded as the Queen 
of the Dance, the other the Queen of Song—are 
now residing in romantic villas on the shores of 
the Lake of Como, surrounded by all the comforts 
and luxuries which taste can devise and wealth 
procure. <A lady who lately travelled through 
that part of Italy gives the following interesting 
description of these two famous women : 

“T know it will delight you to have a letter 
from me, written on the banks of Lake Como, sur- 
rounded by such scenery as the eye never beholds 
elsewhere. Fancy me seated at a small table of 
a window overlooking this lovely scene, more love- 
ly far than all the descriptions of tourists, pictures 
of artists, or romances of the poets. To traverse 
the placid waters, we took a row boat, the most 

leasant vehicle imaginable. I had a little table 
in the middle, on which I wrote impressions of the 
scenery in my journal. Our two oarsmen were 
as talkative as Creoles, and gave me copious des- 
criptions of all the remarkable places. 
Ve passed the villa of Taglioni, within a few 
yards of the window, at which was seated that 
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world-renowned danseuse herself. We glided so 
slowly and so closely that I could see her almost 
as plainly as if in the room. She looked faded, 
wrinkled, pallid and old. Oh! who could believe 
her so recently the graceful and lovely embodi- 
ment of La Sylphide? It is scarcely seven years 
since she oothoel. Taglioniis very rich, and owns 
quite a number of villas on the Lake, now rented 
out. By her side sat a fair and lovely young 
woman, her married daughter, the Princess Tra- 
baskoe, and the flag of Russia floated over the 
pretty villa. 

The next we came to was that of the renowned 
Pasta, thefriend and preceptress of Parodi. On- 
ly think of two such celebrities—the fairy of the 
dance and the queen of song—side by side in 
early fame, and next door neighbors in their old 
age. We landed at Pasta’s villa, and proceeded to 
pay a visit toits famous mistress. Unfortunated, 
she was on a visit in Genoa; unfortunate for us, 
but happily for her only child, a resident there. 
Stull, her waiting maid (French) showed us all 
over the house, even to the bedroom of the great 
cantatrice; the floor of which is of pure marble, 
laid out in mosaic of the most exquisite workman- 
ship. Busts and_ pictures of her, in all her great 
characters, were abundantly displayed.—Boston 
Jour. 


- — > 


A Monster Organ. 

A gentleman writing from Hull, England, un- 
der date of Nov. 7, to a gentleman in Philadel- 
phia, gives the following description of an organ 
about to be built in London for the new Crystal 
Palace, at Sydenham :— 

I have just seen the scheme of the monster or- 
gan to be built for the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham. Its contemplated erection has not, as yet, 
been made public. So that you will doubtless be 
apprized of its dimensions before any one in 
America at least. It will be a prodigious instru- 
ment—at least three times as foes as any ever 
constructed. It is to occupy a position at the east 
end of the transept. It will contain, in all, one 
hundred and thirty nine stops, and ten thousand 
one hundred and eighteen pipes :— 

The Great Organ 40 stops and 3132 pipes. 


The Choir Organ 20 “ 1682 “ 
The Swell Organ 22 “ 1624 “ 
The Solo Organ 27 “ 2030 « 
The Pedal Organ 30 “ 3650 “ 


It will be one hundred and twenty feet high, 
Jifty feet deep, with a breadth of ninety jive feet, 
and will have four rows of keys. 

The cost of this mammoth instrument is to be 
£25000, or $125,000! The bellows will be 
worked by steam. 

Mr. Hill, of London, has the contract for its 
construction, and three years are allowed him for 
its completion. The largest = will be sixty- 
four feet long, which is double the length of any 
now in use. It will be built in stories, like a 
house, with staircases, &c. The sides of the case 
to be of glass, and the 64 feet pipe to stand in 


front. 
—— 8 


Our German Correspondence. 
Letprstc, Nov. 11, 1853. 

J. S. Dwient, Esq.—Dear Sir:—On my way 
from Frankfort to this city, I made a little trip into 
Bavaria, and perhaps a short account of it may not 
be without interest to you and your readers. 

In Frankfort the concert season was just com- 
mencing when I left, so that I have nothing of especial 
interest to report. In July, Johanna Wagner favored 
us with several representations. I saw her in ‘“ Romeo 
and Juliet,” “ The Prophet,” and “ Fidelio.” With her 
rendering of the “ Fidelio” I was especially pleased. 
She has a contralto voice, to which she is now trying 
to add a mezzo soprano; I fear for the result of her 
experiment, for she runs the risk of ruining her vqice 
entirely. Indeed I have heard that it already shows 
the effects of her efforts. With reference to her abil- 
ity as a mere vocalist, I am inclined to think that she 
hardly comes up to the very first rank. Her execu- 
tion is sometimes heavy, and the different registers 
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seem not to be so thoroughly united as is possible. 
But as the friends of Richard Wagner say that we 
must not criticise his musie except in connection 
with the words, so perhaps we ought to hear the 
Wagner in her character as a dramatic vocalist. 
Here she shows herself indeed an artist of great 
powers. I have never seen anything in operatic 
representation to surpass the “ prison scene” in F7- 
delio for dramatic effect. 

Hector Berlioz has also recently given two con- 
certs in Frankfort. I attended the first, in the Theatre, 
to “a most beggarly account of empty boxes.” I 
hardly feel competent to pass any opinion upon the 
merits of his works. I can only say that he seemed 
to find but little favor with the musicians. Ferdi- 
nand Hiller invited the musical people to a soirée, in 
which the programme was entirely made of his own 
compositions. He seems to have great versatility of 
talent. He is, in the first place, a very fine pianist, 
an excellent conductor, and as a composer his various 
Symphonies, Concertos, &c., together with a great 
variety of smaller works, have established him among 
the best musicians in Germany. But I am quite for- 
getting about my journey. Passing the first night at 
Stuttgard, the capital of Wurtemberg, I was disap- 
pointed in not being able to hear an opera, for the 
company have a high reputation. The only thing in 
the shape of a concert was a performance by a men's 
singing society, in connection with poetical improvi- 
sations on a great variety of subjects. The perform- 
ances of the men were only tolerable. But I was 
really interested in the improvisations. The affair 
was managed in this way: The improvisator re- 
quested the audience to suggest a number of historical 
subjects. A large number were given, such as Cheru- 
bini, the Reformation, Cromwell, Washington (re- 
ceived with great applause by the Americen delega- 
tion), and without a moment’s hesitation he com- 
menced and with great fluency recited a poem, or at 
least a rhyme, which occupied perhaps ten minutes. 
Afterwards followed similar recitations, styled comic, 
didactic, &e. The performers certainly showed a 
wonderful familiarity with words, and seemed to be 
highly appreciated by the audience. 

A day’s journey from Stuttgard, just giving time 
to look into the great Cathedral at Ulm, brought me 
to Munich. My short stay here convinced me this is 
avery musical city. Probably nowhere in Europe 
can finer church music be heard than here. The 
churches have generally organs of the largest class. 
Masses can be heard in all varieties, with orchestral 
accompaniment, with organ accompaniment, and also 
without any accompaniment. The choir at the King’s 
Chapel is one of the most celebrated in Germany. 
With the exception of a short introduction on the 
organ, the mass was sung entirely without accom- 
paniment. Such a blending of voices I have never 
heard in a chorus ; and such perfect intonation through- 
out. I am inclined to think that voices unaccom- 
panied would be found to produce a fine effect in 
some of our church services. I was fortunate enough 
during my stay in Munich to have an opportunity of 
hearing the great Mass in D major, by Beethoven. 
This work, on account of its great difficulties, both 
orchestral and choral, has never been performed but 
a few times. Prof. Schindler, Beethoven's biographer, 
in speaking to me with reference to this Mass, ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was one of his greatest 
works. The Mass was certainly in the highest de- 
gree effective. The “ Sanctus” in particular seemed 
to me especially clear—not to intimate that it is not 
all so, for one must hear such a work many times to 
comprehend the design of the author. The orchestra 
was very large, directed by Franz Lachner. The 
choir was formed from the King’s Chapel with some 
additions. The “ Miinicheners” seem to be very 
proud of their orchestra, and even claim for it the 
highest rank. Certainly the performance of this 
Mass indicated a high state of perfection. 


, 





Having been favored with an introduction to Franz 
Hauser, the Director of the Royal Conservatory, I 
was invited to attend one of the rehearsals of the 
pupils and also visited the entire establishment. As 
far as appliances are concerned, this institution is one 
of the best furnished in Europe. In the first place, 
the rooms are very conveniently located in a large 
building called the Royal Odeon. In the centre is 
the great Music Hall, which almost rivals our’s in Bos- 
ton in beauty and adaptation to its object. ‘The rest 
of this building is occupied for the Conservatory. I 
passed through the various rooms and found a large 
musical library for study and reference. and in addi- 
tion to a number of rooms appropriated to the dif- 
ferent branches of instruction, quite a large hall for 
the public performances of the pupils, furnished with 
a fine organ. Those who have tried to study this 
instrument in Germany will appreciate the advan- 
tages of this atrangement. In many places it is 
almost impossible to have conveniences for practicing 
the organ at any price. And what think you is the 
expense of instruction in the Royal Conservatory at 
Munich for one year, in as many branches of the 
science as one wishes to take? Forty florins, or 
eighteen dollars in our currency! So that if we take 
two lessons a week in three different departments, 
each lesson will cost the enormous sum of six cents. 
This institution is in part supported by the govern- 
ment, which fact accounts for the low price of in- 
struction. The Director also informed me that it was 
a special request of the king that particular attention 
should be paid to the department of singing. Although 
this is the case, yet Ihave no doubt that good instruc- 
tion is afforded the pupils in every department. On 
the whole I should place the musical advantages of 
Munich next to those of Leipsic. Foy, as in Leipsic, 
there is an excellent series of classical concerts dur- 
ing the winter. Ihave been thus minute in my de- 
scription of this institution, because I have supposed 
it was not as well known as some of the others. Mu- 
nich as an Art-city in general has of course a great 
advantage over Leipsic, and as a place of residence 
is in some respects to be preferred. But with all the 
advantages afforded one for studying in Germany, 
both in reference to the superior facilities and the ex- 
tremely low price of tuition, it seems to be quite 
questionable to the friends of the “ American School 
of Music,” whether young men had better not, after 
all, stay at home. I saw by one of the late numbers 
of your journal, that the editor of a “Musical Adver- 
tiser” had opened quite a warfare upon us poor “ stu- 
dents in a foreign land.” He thinks that it is quite 
possible that we “ may learn something,” but that we 
shall be quite unfit to teach the “masses” with our 
“imported systems.” Now it is really very cruel in 
Mr. Bird, and withal almost discouraging to us, 
to hear such an opinion expressed from so high 
an authority. But I cannot quite make up my mind 
entirely to give up the “old fogies” yet, and am 
really expecting to derive some little benefit from 
studying the “worn out and dilapidated systems,” 
worked out by the long labors and experiences of the 
great masters in the Art. And I, for one, shall per- 
severe in trying to improve myself in general musi- 
cal culture, hoping thereby to do something in an 
humble way toward helping on the good cause. 

Let the editor of the “ Singing School Companion” 
wrap himself up in the American flag and lie down 
waiting for the day-dawn of the “ American School” 
of Music; but it becomes all who have a real love 
for the Art, for what is good and true in music, to be 


“up and doing.” 


_ During the few days that I have already spent in 
Leipsic there has been the usual rush of concerts. 
Last Thursday evening at the Gewandhaus we had, 
in the second part, Symphony No. 7 of Beethoven, 
and in the first part a variety of Songs and Piano 
Forte pieces, including a Concerto of Chopin played 
by Fraulein Marie Wieck, of Dresden. There are at 
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present a great number of persons studying music in 
Leipsic, several from America, from England, Hol- 
land, &e. Indeed it is almost impossible to get les- 
sons from the best teachers. The Conservatory has 
at present more pupils than ever before. I think 
one hundred and twenty, in all. G. W. P. 


_— > — - - 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From my Diary. No. XXXIV. 


Nov. 29.—A friend has been describing to me a private 
concert at Northampton, Thanksgiving evening, at the 
Mansion House. The company numbered some sixty or 
seventy, and closed the evening after music with colla 
tion and social dance. The main attraction was Bee- 
thoven’s C minor Symphony, performed, as it used to be 
in presence of the composer, at Czerny’s house in Vienna, 
by four young ladies, amateurs, upon two pianos. My 
friend describes the effect as being far better than he had 
conceived possible. The music had been thoroughly 
rehearsed, and was given with great feeling. ‘The rest of 
the programme consisted of a selection of fine old Eng- 
lsh Glees, a class of music worthy far more attention 
than it receives now-adays. This is progress in the 
right direction. e 


Dec. 11. (At “the Den.) The conversation turned 
upon Dwight’s Journal and its contents, among other 
matters upon the articles in the early numbers upon 
American voices. W. was kind enough to say, “I was 
much pleased at your defence of our people as being 
naturally behind none in natural musical gifts. The 
musical capabilities of our people are good enough in all 
respects, and as to the mere question of voices, I am 
willing to go to the extent of putting our New England 
people at the head. I agree heartily with what you said 
upon them. ° 

D.—Thank you for the compliment. I could only com- 
pare our people with the Germans and English, except in 
so far as the choruses of Italian Operas would enable me 
to judge. 

W.—As to Italy, I passed many months there, and of 
all unmusical, ear-splitting, nerve-destroying noises, a 
company of Italian peasants, singing the praises of the 
Madonna, with a bagpipe accompaniment, is the worst. 
They have no conception of harmony, apparently. 

D.—I remember, in one of Mozart’s letters from Italy, 
he speaks of hearing a pair of street singers interpret a 
piece of music, singing the same melody in perfect fifths 
from the first note to the last. I can imagine nothing 
worse. It is hard enough to hear a German drinking 
song, sung by a company of students, where bass, tenor, 
and the treble of boys, sing the same notes, only octaves 
apart. 

W.—Valery says there seems to be no appreciation of 
music among the Neapolitans; that they hissed Haydn’s 
“ Creation ” some years ago, and that the managers dare 
not produce Mozart in the theatres. I agree with Valery. 
I have heard the most boisterous applause bestowed 
there upon trash in which I could discern no spark of 
merit of any kind whatsoever. As to the voices of the 
choruses there, or even anywhere upon the Italian stages, 
or in their church choirs, they are, so fur as my observa- 
tion extends, bad—very bad. As to the spoken language, 
though in the mouths of the educated classes Italian is 
the most mellifluous of European tongues, there can 
hardly be anything more barbarous, harsh and discord- 
ant, than it is when spoken by the peasantry, especially in 
the neighborhood of Florence. 

As to singing in the churches, my observation is that it 
improves as one goes North. The famous Sistine Chapel 
choir, when I heard it, had no very good voices, and its 
peculiarities were owing principally to an artificial voice 
now nowhere else heard—and perhaps no longer there. 
I heard no mass in Italy equal to those of St. Stephen's, 
or St. Mathew’s in Vienna, of the Royal Chapel at Dres- 
den, or at the Cologne Cathedral. The volume and 
quality of tone from the choir is as much better in these 
places than in Italy, as the music they sing—Mozart, 
Haydn, Cherubini, &c.—is better than the pot pourris 
from operas, which are now so often heard there. The 
finest voices I ever heard in church services were at the 
Imperial Chapel in St. Petersburg, and in the Mv.asteries 
about Moscow. At one of these, a few miles from the 
city, I went one evening to hear a choir of men sing the 
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Greek service—by all odds the most effective church 
music I ever heard—at all events, I did not go home till 
morning. . The services consisted mostly of chants, gen- 
erally sung pianissimo. I cannot recall the music, as 
some years have passed, but distinctly remember the 
effect—like enchantment—which it had upon me. 

D.—Something, I suppose, like my recollections of 
vespers in the cathedral at Strasburg. I came up there 
from Basle one Sunday morning, expecting to be 
in season for high mass, but was delayed on the way. 
In the afternoon, however, I entered the great doors and 
made my way inthe solemn twilight, caused by the un- 
commonly dark glass in the windows near to the grand 
altar, where a chorus of nuns and other women were 
chanting one of the old antiphonal chants of the eighth 
century. I have no remembrance of the tune—so to 
speak—but the delightful soothing effect of that music is 
not forgotten. The voices were delicious, but not more 
80 than I hear at home. 

By the way, what a curious effect is produced in some 
parts of Central Europe by the sing-like tone of the peo- 
ple in conversation. 

W.—Yes, and this is so marked in Sweden, that they 
really seem to sing their language rather than speak it. 
They make little account there, however, of church 
musi¢. 

D.—I think the songs of a people—Die Volkslieder— 
are somewhat of a criterion of the general range and 
quality of voide among them, as well as of their musical 
taste. 

W.—Yes. Ihave a collection of Italian popular songs, 
which seem almost wanting in expression—poor stuff 
enough. You know how much there is in the same class 
of compositions, farther north. 

D.—Yes, I was at one time familiar witha set of Bohe- 
mian songs, which were very pleasing. Of all popular 
melodies—I mean such only as have actually grown up, 
as it were, in the cottages of the laboring classes—I place 
those of Scotland and Ireland decidedly at the head. 
The true German Volkslieder—not the works of great 
composers, which have become popular, as Rossini’s airs 
have in Italy—seem to me more hke rhythmical story- 
telling than music—while the Scotch songs are among 
the most delicious of melodies—melodies, too, which re- 
quire voices of good quality and no small compass. 

W.—Another passage in Valery* occurs to me. 
speaking of the pseudo miracle of St. Januarius’s blood 
at Naples, and of the old women, who place themselves 
at the altar, on the day of the ceremony, and go by the 
name of “ St. Januarius’ relations.” “They pretend to 
be of his family, and when the Saint delays the liquefac- 
tion too long, they even think themselves privileged to 
wave all show of respect and to abuse him. They repeat 
in a hoarse voice Paternosters, Aves, and Credos; were 
it notin a chapel, no one would have imagined their horrid 
clamor to be prayers, and for a moment, I thought the 
scolding had begun; it was another femineo ulutatu far 
less pathetic than Virgil's.” 

People who think Italy the place to hear music are 
most sadly mistaken. If you find an opera popular at 
Milan, you must expect to hear the same opera in every 
other city during that season. The wonder is, consider- 
ing the enormous number of singers required for the 
stage in the peninsula, not that so many should finally 
establish an European reputation, but that the number is 
so small. Now that a market is growing up in this coun- 
try for singers in our oratorios and churches, every day 
develops new voices of fine quality. What might not 
Anna Stone have been, with Sontag’s musical education! 
How very fine, too, the Handel and Haydn chorus— 
especially the bass and alto! 

D.—True, and the accounts of our countrywomen study- 
ing abroad, making due allowance for the partiality of 
those who write us about them, are very cheering. I have 
more indulgence for our amateur singers at the Handel 
and Haydn Society than formerly, since I now know by 
experience that they sing parts more than respectably, 
which are only taken by professional singers abroad. 
Ball's “ Elijah” is still good after hearing Formes at Exe- 
ter Hall and the Primo Basso of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
in the part. I have no fear for the future in the matter of 
American singers. 

W.—Nor I. The success of the Hutchinsons in Europe 
arose from the quality of their voices, voices which I by 

* Travels in Italy. 
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no means consider remarkable in this country. Many 
wandering bands of singers of trash here, exhibit capa- 
bilities of something far higher and better. 

D.—And that is one reason that it pains me to hear 
any new, high-flown name added to the list. Would 
they but learn to sing—learn to use the powers God has 
given them—how much they might do towards the ele- 
vation of public taste to a better standard! If these peo- 
ple would master Calcott's and Webb's Glees, and not 
confine themselves entirely to false sentiment and mimic 
pathos, I could forgive them. 

W.—Come, let’s go in and hear “ JZandel’s grand Orato- 
rio of the Creation,” as the papers have it. 

D.—Agreed. 

— ‘— > 

Tur GreGortan Cuants.—Under the title 
of Introduction to the Comparative Study of the 
Tones, and chiefly of the Gregorian Chants and 
Modern Music, M. Joseph d’Ortigue has just 
published two of the fundamental articles of his 
“ Liturgic, Historic, and Theoretic Dictionary of 
the Gregorian Chants and Church Music,” which 
is shortly to appear. In “ The Philosophy of 
Music,” M. D’Ortigue explains the principles of 
the musical art, as well as the laws from whence 
they derive their affinity to the other arts; but 
in the article “’Tonality,” he makes a direct at- 
tack on the “ Liturgic” question so much in dis- 
pute, viz., the return to the Roman chant. Whilst 
admitting the possibility of discovering the pure 
text of the Gregorian melodies, M. D’Ortigue, 
under the form of a pre-judicial question, starts an 
important query—whether the human ear, tutor- 
ed these last two hundred years to the modern 
tonality, could again fashion itself to the condition 
of the ancient tonality ? 
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Jonas Chickering. 


The grave has closed over what was mortal of 
that good man. The funeral was from Trinity 
Church, on Monday morning. Long before the 
appointed hour, the galleries, porches and pur- 
lieus of the church were thronged with persons of 
all classes, eager to join in this last sad tribute of 
respect, and many a tear told how sincere the 
general sorrow. All met on common ground, 
for all had lost a friend. For Jonas Chicketing 
was a representative man ; he stood for the 
general tie of friendship, so far as this entered 
asa living element into the multifarious life of 
this large community. ‘The terms friend, neigh- 
bor, fellow citizen, meant more to us when we met 
his face and took his hand. 

The funeral cortége was very large, consisting, 
besides the immediate family and friends of the 
deceased, of the members of the Handel and 
Haydn and Musical Education Societies, the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association, 
several Masonic bodies, the workmen of his fac- 
tory, to the number of some two hundred, and 
other bodies of piano-forte manufacterers and 
their employées. These, with nearly all the resi- 
dent musical professors and principal amateurs, 
and many of our most distinguished citizens, oc- 
cupied the body of the church. There were 
crowds who could not find entrance. The solem- 
nities consisted of the Episcopal service read by 
Bishop Eastburn and assistant, and of solemn 
music by the organist and choir of the church. 
The societies above-named escorted the procession 
to Cambridge bridge, where carriages were pro- 
vided for the many who wished to follow hisremains 
to their last resting-place at Mount Auburn. 
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Beautiful, as well as sad, has been this unani- 
mous expression of feeling called forth by the 
sudden departure of a plain and unpretending 
good man. It is safe to say that no man’s loss in 
this community would have been felt so univer- 
sally. Yet he was not a public man nor one pos- 
sessed of brilliant, outwardly commanding qualities. 
In person and in manner he was meekness and sim- 
plicity itself. Of humble origin, remembered 
without shame, he was humble always, humble in 
prosperity,—but in the true, Christian, positive 
sense of the word humble. He was emphatically 
one of the people, meeting all persons, his own 
workmen, and the objects of his thousand name- 
less acts of charity, as equals. By his own me- 
chanical genius and industry, and by his integrity 
and social sincerity and kindliness, which is the 
best part of social tact, he had risen to the place 
he occupied, asthe head of the great business of 
piano-forte making in this country. Industry, 
sincerity and kindness were the only credentials 
that he asked in others. In matters of church 
and state he had taken his place, and with the more 
“conservative” so called; but always it seemed 
that friend, and neighbor, and fellow citizen, and 
fellow being, were of much more account to him 
than follower of the same ereed or party. He 
had his opinions, and_ perhaps his prejudices, but 
a refreshing liberality told in his conversation and 
his conduct. He loved to talk—of music best, to 
be sure,—but heartily of all things interesting the 
attention of the community; and he judged 
thoughts and statements by the two tests of a 
sound intuitive common-sense and a good heart, 
rather than by traditions and prevailing ways of 
thinking. This, we believe, will be the universal 
testimony of the friends, old and young, who used 
to “drop in at Chickering’s,” of an afternoon, 
after the day’s business was done, to have a little 
neighborly, refreshing chat with the mild and 
genial proprietor. 

Mr. Chickering’s superior intelligence and 
really great moral force of purpose, almost suf- 
fered, in the general impression, from the remark- 
able development of all the kind and generous 
and gentle traits in him. Yet those who knew 
him well know that, without what is called an 
education, and with no claim to extensive general 
information, he was really a most intelligent, if 
not precisely an intellectual man, and that with 
the most willing and habitual deference to 
other’s thoughts and wishes, he through all his 
gentleness maintained a clear and stedfast purpose 
of his own. But it was his goodness of heart, 
his.never-ceasing acts of charity, his uniform cor- 
diality and sweetness, that endeared him to all 
who came within his reach. In the musical 
world, especially, he was the best and largest 
representative of all our hospitality. Every ar- 
tist came to him, sure of hearty weleome and 
disinterested advice, and if need were, of active 
aid in time and money in the furtherance of his 
artistic success or the lightening of his failure. 
Many have been the cases of young and struggling 
talent, where he has furnished the means of edu- 
cation, and where he has since been looked 
up toalmost asa father. To none that needed and 
deserved was his hand closed; and if his good 
nature was sometimes imposed upon, was not the 
loss a thousand times made good to him in such a 
sentiment as his death shows to have long existed 
towards him in this whole community ? 

The whole cause of music in this city owes 
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much to Mr. Chickering. Every worthy enter- 
prise for the promotion of musical taste and cul- 
ture has numbered him among its most efficient 
friends and patrons. He was for many years 
president of the Handel and Haydn Society, and 
always exercised an important voice in its affairs. 
He was one of the readiest and largest venturers 
in the Boston Music Hall enterprise. His pianos 
and his rooms for rehearsal have been freely at 
the service of all concert-giving societies or indi- 
viduals, amateur clubs, &c. He was chairman of 
the music committee in Trinity Church, and 
sang himself there in the choir on the last Sun- 
day of his life, volunteering to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by some difficulty among the regular 
singers. Our own little journalizing enterprise, 
too, owes some of its earliest and best encourage- 
ment to him. 

This public spirited activity of his was by no 
means limited to musical matters. He contribu- 
ted his part largely and in all ways to the indus- 
trial, moral and charitable prestige of our city. 
He had been three years president of the Me- 
chanic Association, when he died: and it was his 
unwearied personal devotion to the business of its 
last autumnal Fair, which added, perhaps, the 
grain too much to the weight of care upon his 
brain, already overtasked by the large and com- 
plicated plans for re-arranging and improving his 
own business, after the destruction of his factory 
by fire, and brought on the first of the series of 
paralytic attacks that resulted in his death. He 
was a member of the Legislature one or two years. 
He was eminently a Society man, and an active 
member of many charitable and fraternal insti- 
tutions. Death found him in the midst of these 
good works, too heartily and unselfishly engaged 
inthem to heed his sudden coming, for which, 
He was 
at the house of a neighbor, assisting in a meeting 
of the government or council of a new college for 
female medical education, and was expressing his 
views, when his head sank upon his breast, and 
earthly consciousness returned no more. 

If we have been repeating facts and impressions 
which for the week past have been the fond 
themes of every newspaper and private circle, it 
is because we are not willing that this Journal of 
Music should be without some record of a life so 
purely spent and so affectionately esteemed 
throughout this whole community of music-lovers, 
—some monument, however humble, to his me- 
mory. We can say nothing that has not been 
better said, nothing that is not known to all in 


however, he was at any time prepared. 


this vicinity, and certainly not the hundredth 
part of what is felt by all who knew him. 

Were we to state what always impressed us 
most in Mr. Chickering, we should say it was the 
sweet, harmonious, gentle sphere he carried with 
him. It would seem as if Music, which he so 
dearly loved and so truly appreciated in its high- 
est forms of Art, had so harmonized and tempered 
the whole inner man, as gradually to mould the 
naturally plain features of the outward man into 
a permanent expression of positive beauty. His 
face and presence in all pleasant companies con- 
tributed a certain ideal charm. The glow of 
heart and goodness made the air mild and genial 
about him. Such beautiful simplicity seldom 
meets us in mature years. Our friend was not a 
highly cultivated man; his education had been 
plain and practical; yet goodness of heart so 
shone through him with ever riper, milder, purer 





light, and music, which he not only heard and 
loved, but re-enacted daily in good deeds, had 
wrought such genuine refinement in the whole 
man, that he was fit society for the best. 

The life of Jonas Chickering was what is called 
an uneventful one. His father was a farmer and 
blacksmith in the village of New Ipswich, N. E., 
where he was born in April, 1797, and brought 
up with a good common school education. At 
the age of 17 he was apprenticed for three years 
to a cabinet-maker in his native town. He had 
a natural love for music, and spent much of his 
leisure in learning to sing by notes, and to play 
on such intruments as were most in use. There 
was one solitary piano in the village, and one 
maiden that could play ; and we have heard how 
the bashful lad, eager to drink in the dulcet 
sounds, would go and linger by the gate, but 
could not be prevailed upon to enter the house of 
his musical fair school-mate. Was she not a sort 
of St. Cecilia to him? and was not that piano, 
discoursing simple and old-fashioned music, a rarer 
revelation and delight to that boy’s wondering 
soul, than many a most artistic concert to the 
satiated ears of amateurs in cities? In course of 
time the piano got out of tune, and “ out of kilter,” 
and the ingenious Jonas must be called upon to 
try his hand at putting it in order. Ile succeeded, 
after much experimenting, in restoring the won- 
drous machine to usefulness. He was then 19, 
and this was the germ of the great piano-making 
business which now bears his name. He came to 
Boston on the 15th of February, 1818, and sought 
and found employment that very day, where he 
continued at work for one year. He then entered 
the employment of Mr. Osborn, the only piano- 
forte manufacturer in Boston. In 1823 he eom- 
menced the business for himself in partnership 
with Mr. Stewart: he had introduced many im- 
provements in the piano, and had acquired some 
fame. Ilis old associates tell how the “ green 
youth from the country” soon put himself en 
rapport with the musical doings of the town; how 
he has been seen playing a clarinet in the streets, 
to the accompaniment of bass-drum, &c., the old- 
fashioned military music of the day ; and how he 
sang alto in the choirs of various churches. Such 
were the plain, New England beginnings of the 
man, who afterwards became the centre of musical 
art and artists in this city. On the twelfth anni- 
versary of his arrival in Boston he became asso- 
ciated with the late Mr. Mackay, a thorough busi- 
ness man, and capitalist, with whom he continued 
ten years. ‘The business has since rapidly and 
steadily expanded to its present magnitude, well 
known to all. It will still go on, together with 
the vast improvements which Mr. Chickering was 
completing, under his three sons, who have all 
had practical experience in the establishment. 

The funeral of Mr. Chickering was a very 
solemn and imposing occasion, in itself a tribute 
of the whole community. But we believe it is a 
very general feeling among our music-loving citi- 
zens, that some public musical solemnity in the 
Music Hall ought soon to take place in token of 
our respect and sorrow. Not, as we have seen 
suggested, a concert, toraise money and erect a 
monument ; but an artistic solemnity, an expres- 
sion of the general feeling by music, and _per- 
haps by fit words spoken. Let the oldest musical 
society, the Handel and Haydn, of which he 
had been president, take the initiative ; let all 
the musical societies, resident professors and ar- 





tists, music-dealers, and music-lovers generally, 
raise a committee and contribute their energies to 
make it all it should be. Some of Handel’s sol- 
emn choruses and lofty songs of faith, one of the 
orchestral dirges of Beethoven, &c., readily sug- 
gest themselves as fit expressions. And why may 
not one of our choral societies master some por- 
tions of Mozart's “ Requiem,” the grandest fune- 
ral music ever written, which is performed once 
a year in every considerable town in Germany ? 


Concerts and Rehearsals. 

(Errata. A portion of our paper last week was put in type 
at a late hour, and in great haste. Several misprints occurred. 
Among others, speaking of Mr. Perkins’s Quartet, we were 
made to detect traces of Mendelssohnian learning.” We wrote 
leaning.] 





Mme. Henrietta Sontaa’s two “ Farewell 
Concerts,” on Wednesday and Saturday of last 
week, (which happily have not proved her last), 
were eminently successful. The Music Hall was 
not crowded, but well filled on both evenings. 
The programmes, or “ schemes” (to use the man- 
ager’s characteristic word) were concocted with 
great taste, so that while very miscellaneous, the 
concerts could not grow fatiguing. Mme. Son- 
TAG was in fresher, stronger, richer voice than 
ever in her previous visits. In her rendering, 
the much abused Robert, toi que j’aime was re- 
freshingly lifted up and restored to all the original 
charm of its musical beauty and dramatic force. 
Mozart’s Vedrai Carino and Schubert’s “ Sere- 
nade” were sung with exquisite purity of tone 
and feeling. Handel’s “ Let the bright Sera- 
phim” made a brilliant feature in the second 
concert, and this time escaped marring by the 
trumpet, which resigned to the violins the pas- 
sages in which it was not certain. Quite a novelty 
in an American concert room was the famous 
ballad of the “ Erl King,” which first sealed the 
fame of Schubert as one of the most inspired of 
song composers. It was sung with thrilling effect, 
and the alternating voices, the cries of the 
alarmed child, the calm, assuring voice of the 
father, and the soft, insinuating whisper of the 
spirit, were beautifully contrasted. We cannot 
own to the same liking of Mme. Sontag’s English 
ballads. They lacked the genuine sunshine and 
out-gush of fresh feeling which they had in 
Jenny Lind; there was something too much of 
stereotyped sentimentality in her “ Sweet Home,” 
and of finical over-niceness and over-action in 
her “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” We remember 
with much more pleasure her singing last year of 
“ Within a mile of Edinboro’,” which this time 
she has not given us. Her variation warblings 
in duets with violin or flute, had the same musica- 
box precision and delicacy as ever; and her 
comic impersonations in two duets with Sig. 
Rocco, one the well known “ Music Lesson” by 
Fioravanti, and the other a piece with similar 
subject, bnt new to us, “The Rehearsal,” by 
Paér, were charmingly humorous and graceful. 

Sig. Rocco failed to galvanize Vi ravviso into 
any new life, though he brought out the opera 
singer’s whole armory of espressivo means and 
appliances. In Rossini’s gay and whirling “Ta- 
rantella,” in “ Non piu andrai,” &c., he was quite 
at home and musically funny. It was refreshing 
once more to hear the tones of the piano leap 
and sparkle at the touch of ALFRED JAELL, 
who, though not particularly fortunate one 
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time in the selection of his instrument, proved by 
his brilliant fantasia on La Fille du Regiment 
that he had lost none of his wonderful execu- 
tion, and by the latter half of Mendelssohn’s G 
minor Concerto, that he is still one of the most 
clear and elegant interpreters of classic music. 

Little Paut JuLren is a master with his vio- 
lin. He plays with his whole heart, with an earn- 
est thoughtfulness, and yet with a triumphant 
joy, as if his very soul resided in his instrument. 
There can be no question of musical genius there. 
He played Eckert’s duet with Sontag ; Ma Celine, 
a fantasia by Hauman; Alard’s fantasia on La 
Favorita; and Paganini’s “ Witches’ Dance.” 
His tone is not quite so broad as Urso’s, but of 
the most pure and fine quality, and faultless in 
intonation, and there is the most finished, chaste 
expression in his passages. The GERMANIA or- 
chestra, besides their admirable accompaniments, 
contributed the overtures to Semiramide, to Obe- 
ron, to Les Huquenets, and Littolf’s Robespierre ; 
that beautiful “ Procession of Bride and Brides- 
maids” from Wagner’s Lohengrin, and a march 
at each conclusion. 

Sontac IN Oratorio. Taydn’s “ Creation” 
was performed last Sunday evening by the ILAn- 
DEL AND Haypn Society with this eminent 
assistance. In no music have we been so entirely 
pleased with Sontag as in that of the part of Eve, 
all of which was sung by her. Its sunny, sweet, 
and flowing melody lay in the best region of her 
voice, and required just her smooth and even 
finish, and command of all the little melodic 
graces, to render to the ear all the beauty that 
was in Haydn’s mind. In the earlier parts of 
the oratorio, she only sang “On mighty pens,” 
which she did with wonderful beauty, but hardly 
with that majestic soaring in the first figure, nor 
that gushing fulness of new life and gladness 
throughout, with which we once heard it! 

Miss ANNA STONE achieved a rare success in 
“ With verdure clad,” rising with ease and beauty 
to the C in alt. In the trios, too, and on the top 
of the grand choruses, her clarion tones told glo- 
riously as of old. Mr. A1xen’s bass recitatives 
and solos were tasteful, and correct, and true, 
sometimes needing a little more of life and elas- 
ticity, but often quite effective. Mr. Frazer 
was not equal to the tenor, his voice flatting a 
good deal in the first part, and betraying too 
much effort ; though it seemed to come out easier 
and truer as he went on, and there were evidences 
enough that he was no stranger to the music. 
Mr. Howarp took several of the latter pieces 
for the tenor. The choruses were generally 
effective, though not given with such triumphant 
unity and clearness as those in the “ Messiah ;” 
and the descriptive, and exquisitely ornate accom- 
paniments received all justice from the Germa- 
nians. 

Renearsars. Under this head we can but 
enumerate the daylight performances of the 
past ten days. Mme. Sonraa, here as in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, gave a free feast of mel- 
ody one morning to the children of the public 
schools. Imagine the bright and beautiful scene, 
—over 3,000 of them assembled in the Music 
Hall! and how vigorously they clapped their 
hands at each new delight imparted by the tune- 
ful countess, and by JAELL, and by the elfin 
virtuosity of master PAUL JULIEN ! Little 








CamILLE Urso had a benefit rehearsal Satur- 
day afternoon, when, we are told, she played 
wonderfully well. Orro Dreset kindly played 
her piano accompaniments, and she had the aid 
also of the Germanians, who played Beethoven's 
first symphony. At the last two GERMANIA 
ReuEARSALS we had the Pastorale, and the jirst 
Symphony of Beethoven. One hearing the latter 
for the first time, would have taken it for a work 
of Haydn. Its ideas and themes, especially in 
the rondo finale, seemed like Haydn; the color- 
ing was Mozart; but there were passages ever 
and anon, of which you said to yourself, that’s 
Beethoven! For instance, those impatient, ener- 
getic reiterations, five or six, times over, of some 
little attacking phrase, like the repeated short 
runs of a strong swimmer before plunging into 
the wave. The MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE 
CLus commenced its weekly afternoon rehearsals 
last week Friday, with a pretty numerous and 
solemn, sad 








deeply interested audience. A 
Adagio from a Quintet of Mendelssohn, which 
saluted us as we entered, touched the right cords 


after the melancholy news of that Friday. They 
played finely. 
- _ em 
Concerts At Hanp.—MMe. SonTaG sings “ posi- 


tively for the last time in Boston” this afternoon.—The 
fifth subscription concert of the GERMANIANS is to-night. 
The symphony is Mendelssohn’s in A major (the “ Ital- 
ian Symphony.”’) They have secured a decided attrac- 
tion in Mr. ApromMas, the harpist.——The next Cham- 
ber Concerts of the MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB 
will be on Tuesday evening, and it will make us rich in 
Mozart and Beethoven (see advertisement.) Do not 
forget the Behearsals of the Club Friday afternoons.—— 
The next Classical Matinée of Messrs. PERABEAU, 
Eckert, &c., postponed last Thursday afternoon, on 
account of Mme. Sontag’s concert, will be given next 
Thursday. 

Mr. Orro Dresev’s second Soirée, which was to have 
been given this week, was necessarily prevented by the 
death of Mr. Chickering. The continual engagements 
of the Germanians, some of whom are essential to his 
programmes, make it doubtful whether the concert can 
take place this month. But it will be given, and in the 
same place, on the very first available evening. 


— > 


Germania Symphony Concerts. 


A SUGGESTION, 


Mr. Eprtor :—I am glad, and sorry, to see your 
announcement of the ‘‘ Classical Concerts” of the 
Germania Society. Glad, because this is just the 
music which I should like to hear, and which 
ought undoubtedly to be played in Boston, both to 
gratify the large number of persons qualified by 
nature and education to enjoy it, and to cultivate 
the taste of others to the same point. Sorry, be- 
cause I am not able to pay the price, and with 
many others, whose poverty, but not their will, 
consents, must lose that very high gratification 
for want of means. 

Far be it from me to say that the terms demand- 
ed are toohigh. Such music, performed in such a 
manner, is worth any money people have to pay 
for it. It gratifies my ear and soul more than even 
the highest order of vocal performances we have 
had here, saving only those of Jenny Lind. A 
dollar is by no means an exorbitant price for the 
concerts proposed; and it is perfectly reasonable 
for the members of the Germania Society to think 
and say that their concerts are worth as much as 
those of Sontag and Jullien. 

It is also reasonable, however, for a friend to 
suggest, and for them to ponder the following con- 
sideration. They would get probably as much 








money, possibly more, by putting the tickets at 
half a dollar to subscribers for the course, with the 
gratification and stimulus of large audiences instead 
of a mediocre, or asmall one. I know not why, 
with the inducement of such a musical treat, at 
such a price, the noble Music Hall may not be as 
well filled for the proposed concerts as for the pres- 
ent ones. 

If a large audience is obtained at the subscrip- 
tion price just advertised, I can rejoice with the 
Germanians, despite my individual loss of their 
best music ; but if the result be otherwise, I pro- 
test against the inference on their part that the 
style of music in question forms the objection. To 
form a fair judgement of the relative attractive- 
ness of symphonies and waltzes to a New England 
audience, both should be offered at the same price, 
or nearly so. 

Finally, I would add to yours, Mr. Editor, my 
protest against the relative popularity of the pieces 
played by the Germanians, at concerts or rehears- 
als, being estimated by the amount of noise, with 
hands, feet, and canes, following them. It may be 
natural enough for the polka people to proclaim 
their pleasure by preposterous pounding; but 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” and “ Praise of tears,” 
and the finest passages of Beethoven and Mozart, 
do not incline those who most enjoy them to such 
boisterous demonstrations of applause. c. x. w. 


[The above suggestions are reasonable. Owing to the hurry 
of many engagements, the Germanians have not yet had time 
fully and definitively to settle their announcement, except so 
far as the general plan and programme are concerned. As to 
price, they only ask subscriptions enough to cover the actual 
cost of such a series, which is estimated at $1,500, at least. 
But we are happy to say that they will make the price condi- 
tional upon the number of subscribers. Subscription lists will 
be found at Wade’s, and all the music stores. Will not the 
lovers of such music exert themselves individually to bring in 
subscribers enough to warrant the hal/-dollar price ?] 
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Musical Intelligence. 
Foreign. . 


The London season of serious music began Nov. 11 by 
the 298th performance of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
The concert included Handel’s “ Coronation Anthem” 
and “ Dettingen Te Deum,” Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. 
The next oratorio will be “ Samson,” in which Madame 
Viardot will sing. A printed document or programme 
which is in circulation promises for the ensuing season, 
Beethoven’s Mass in D,—a revival of Handel’s “ Deb- 
orah,’—and a performance of Authems and Cathedral 
Music. 

Foreign journals announce, without any hesitation, the 
death at Rome, on the 30th of October, of Maestro Pic- 
tro Raimondi,—the same whose triple Oratorio, executed 
at Rome in August, 1852, excited so much interest and 
curiosity. Signor Raimondi was in his 67th year; and 
to judge from a catalogue of his compositions, not many 
months ago laid before us, he seems to have devoted a 
considerable portion of his life and energy to grave, and 
intricate, and solemn musical tasks. Possibly the cir- 
cumstances of his decease, in conjunction with the sen- 
sation last year excited, may lead to the disinterment of 
some of the little-known fruits of his studious leisure. 
Signor Raimondi was Chapel-Master at the Vatican :—the 
composer, too, of many operas in both styles. None of 
these appear to have been successful in Italy.— Atheneum. 


Paris.—To replace the musical vacancy left in the 
Académie des Beaux Arts by the death of Mr. Onslow, 
M. Réber has been elected. 

M. Levasseur, the celebrated bass of the Grand Opera, the 
creator of Bertram, in Robdert ; of the Cardinal, in the Juive, 
of the chief of the Anabaptists, in the Prophete—after a profes- 
sional career of forty-two years, bade adieu to public life a few 
nights ago; the receipts reached the unusual sum of 15,000 
francs. 

M. Dohler has written from Rome a pleasant note to 
the Gazette Musicale, denying the report of his death, 
which had recently been circulated in Paris. M. Dohler 
has been compelled to withdraw from professional life, 
for some years past, by a malady enjoining what he 
styles, with humorous sadness, the “ amaro far niente :”’ 
but he adds, that hopes of restoration are held out to 
him by his physicians. 

CoLoGNne.—The London Musical World gives the fol- 
lowing extract from a Cologne paper describing a concert 
given there last month under the direction of Ferdinand 
Hiller. 

“Srconp Socrery’s” Concert. A new symphony 
(No. 4in D minor), by Robert Schumann, opened the 
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|| concert. Of the high merits of this work, which, how- ) CHRISTMAS ORATORIO, SYMPHONY SOIREES. 
ever, has been written about eight or ten years, we have on ee 
already spoken in our notice of its production at the P : : : 
Lower Rhine Musical Festival in Dusseldorf last May. Sunday Evening, Dec. 25th, 1853, The Germania Musical Society, 
The performance of last evening, far more than the At the request of many lovers of Classical Music, propose, should 
former orte, served to place the work in its proper iight; AT TREMONT TEMPLE. sufficient encouragement be offered, to give in Boston a new 
the orchestra was throughout the evening especially ex- r , Rr bel € [ g int and = —— a ee ee eee 
. The sympho vas received with loud ap- ( m) i] h h > consist exclusively of CLASSICAL Music, according to the fol- 
— a ee en P e TTNUESSO YT orn Sut q lowing scheme of historical programmes and prices. 
“ After the 98th Psalm, “ O sing unto the Lord a new WER Gave = 
song,” of Mendelssohn, the performance of which proved HANDEL’S “ MESSIAH,’’ PROGRAMMES. 
the certainty and power of our chorus in an imposing i , ae F First Soirée, January 14th, 1854. 
manner, followed Beethoven's concerto in E flat for Aided by the following professional talent : bane & 
piano-forte and orchestra, played by Madame Clara Conductor........... Herr Carl Bergmann. B= iains BA die ca santiccansncccatesss Haydn. 
Schumann. Once again was plainly shown what an CNATIAE oie cevncccvens Herr Louis Hehl. 2.—Overture “ Iphigenia,”...........0ceeeeeeeeee ...-Q@luck. 
effect upon the multitude is made by a great, truly Orchestra..... Germania Musical Societ PART Il. 
beautiful composition, when executed with mastery, in ‘ ; 7 2 Seems in Smee: see entree eee ne eee eeens Te ng 
its true spirit, notwithstanding the length of the move- The Solos will be sustained by -— Overture “ Coriolanus ”.......+.+++- eoonas i “4 
ments and the loftiness of the thoughts; because it stim- Miss Anna Stone, (who will render the opening Reci- Second Soirée, Jan. 28th. 
ulates that noble feeling, wnich is never wholly extinct tative and Air, ‘“‘ Comfort ye, my people,” ke. as origi- PART 1. 
Inthe human breast. The audience listened in solemn nally composed for a soprano voice,) 1.—Symphony in E flat major. Ecaseactecenbcrduneage Haydn. 
silence to the execution of the genial artist and the ad- Mrs. E. A. Wentworth, 2.—Overture “‘ Mazic flute se Vea imal Mozart. 
mirably accompanying orchestra, which especially in the Miss Sarah Humphrey 2 : 
adagio, blended so exquisitely with the piano-forte that Mr. Stephen B. Ball, aoe Cherubini: 
we scarcely ever remember so perfect a performance of St. Mewes ‘ wit 
a piano-forte concerto as this was in every respect. At (His first appearance in Satie in Boston.) Third Soirée, Feb. 11th. 
the termination, Mme. Schumann was recalled by the vi . : PART I, - 
loud acclamations of the enraptured public. In the {G=Doors open at 6: Performance to commence at 7 o’clock. 1.—Sy mphony in C, (Jupiter). . Dobdaar asses caun etna ‘ozart. 
. > > H a {(G>Tickets, at 50 cents each, may be obtained at the music 2.—Overture ** Leonora, No. 3”. ......cceceee eens Beethoven. 
second part she played three of the Lieder ohne Worte . ‘ 
f Mendelssohn, and a Romanza of R. Sct stores of Messrs. Reed, Ditson, Richardson, Wade, Johnson, PART Il. 
o : oes Sear aga rari OMANnZa O' ce ea chumann. No. 90 Tremont St., at the Tremont and Revere Houses, and at 3.—Symphony No. 4, in F, op. 86 mectcsssereeccnesieas Spohr. 
8 However beg me be at _ —— play oa of — the door on the evening of the performance. 4—Overture “ The Fair Melusina”............. Mendelssohn. 
pieces, yet the rendering of Beethoven’s concerto, which ERRILL N. BOYDEN, Src’y. hi 
united every thing that could be exacted of a great art- | _ ; ree S: * oe ” iii vids 6 a Fourth ros as 25th. 
ist, was the crown of the evening. —————— SS | tae ee Eee 
“ The second part introduced an overture to the opera of M. JULI IEN j Cmmas iat-olimie Signe Beethoven. 
Don Quixole by G. A. Macfarren. Macfarren is acknowl- Oe er 2.—Overture “Oberon”. .......c cece cece ence eenenens Weber. 
edged in the English musical circles as the best national Respectfully announces that he will give meee ‘ ais PART Il, hati 
composer. He is a cultivated man, and a thoroughly .—Symphony im Cu... ee. sees eeeeeeeeseeeere ens Schubert. 
cultivated musician. Several of his operas (for instance SIX GRAND CONCERTS, 4.—Overture ‘‘ Byron’s Manfred”. .......+.+ +++ +++ Schumann. 
Charles 11), and a secular oratorio ( The Sleeper Awak- ; Fifth Soirée, March 11th. ; 
ened ) have had great success; his Symphony in C sharp Commencing on THURSDAY, JAN. Sth, 1864, i PART I. 
minor, several songs and pieces of chamber music, are —AT THE— 1.—Symphony No. 8, in A major, op. 56........ Mendelssohn. 
A g P ? h 
compositions that would be worth more extensive and BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 2.—Overture “ King Lear”. ........0ccceececeeeerece Berlioz. 
more general acquaintance. He feels not only the spirit : : F rt ana PART I. ie 
of German music, but also of the German language, Full particulars will be duly announced. PE sn | Sl ia alltel 25 wean. 
i evinced in his setting of Burger’s Lenore, in the original IG>The engagement cannot by any possibility be prolonged, P b ates EDO wah be ae 4 
i text, for solo voices, chorus, and orchestra. He has also | im consequence of M. Jullien’s departure for New Orleans. oe be TF eee ae tenis ch Wade's Music st — 
distinguished himself as a writer upon music. The over- peo es “Dec. 10. q ‘ 








ture to the opera of Don Quixote, performed here, is | ae ea arses re = 
a a a —— suteanents 5 gin pameon, CHAMBER CONCERTS. 9 

rere and there, too plainly, the Weberish model. It was ———— i GRAND ORATORIO 

played with fire and precision. The PMendelssahu Ouintette Clu ON CHRISTMAS EVE. 


“ Handel’s hymn, or psalm for the coronation of George 





f > —— pap cate piece, . ~ a, en Respectfully inform the Musical Public of Boston that their r ea ae " e 
1e Cologne Concert-Institute has the merit of having my 4 
: been first to perform in Germany this composition of THIRD CONCERT Che Musical Ehucation Sariety 
WILL PERFORM HANDEL’S SUBLIME ORATORIO OF 


Handel, on the 21st December, 1852. F. Hiller has added WILL TAKE PLACE 
modern instruments to the score, and translated the text P 
into Gamma. ’ On Tuesday Evening, Dec. 20th, TEE MESSIATL, 

. At the MEIONAON, Tremont Street. ON SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 24, 


i | rif Y er t i Sente Wl t 8. Beethoven’s Grand Quartette in F ; Quartette in B flat; and IN THE TREMONT TEMPLE, 
‘ Quintette in D, Mozart, etc., will be presented. ASSISTED BY 
(FSingle Tickets, 50 cents each. Package of Fight tickets, | Miss Anna Stone, 
which may be used at pleasure, Three Dollars. Miss imey A. Doane, 
(G>Doors open at 7. Concert to commence at 714 precisely. . A. Arthurson, . 
ee : Sesh oa eo yee Se . Mr. Henry M. Aiken, 
ati And the entire Germania Musical Society. 
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BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 












































a . Pe + ra . ——- = a 
Che Germania Rusival Sorirt 
J poo a shit ¢ q FUBLIC REHEARSALS. AUGUST KREISSMANN, ..........- Conductor. 
: Saar rue MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB will give Punic WM. R. BABCOCK,........60- see ees Organist. 
Fifth Grand Subscription Concert, _ REHEARSALS every FRIDAY AFTERNOON till further ISingle tickets, 50 cents. For sale at the Music Stores, 
On Saturday Evening, Dec. 17th, re at the Meronaon, Tremont Temple, commencing at Hotels, and at the Door on the evening of the Concert. 
ASSISTED BY Packages of Eight Tickets, One DoLtar—to be obtained at Dec 10 3t JAMES D. KENT, Secretary. 
Mr. APTOMMAS. the Welsh H ist the usual places. Single admission, 25 cents. Dec. 10. — a 
r. rpl 
, the Welsh Harpist, innate THE SONATA FORM. 
M’lle CAROLINE PINTARD, CELURCE ORGANS. mone ee begs leave re ~_ those 
Who ha lay: ; is Ci who are in the habit of hearing Symphonies, Quartets. 
(Who has delayed her departure until after this Concert,) STEVENS DAVIES & JEWETT Quintets, Sonatas, or any works of that class, that rhe is pre: 
AND BY ? ? = to explain or analyze — — in — classes or to 
Formerly Stevens & Co.) single pupils. His long experience in the performance and in 
Herr F. RUDOLPH. t a Fad J oa the composition of such works, added to his being in possession 
sae Corner of Otis & Sifth Sts. Last Cambridge, Hels. of the scores of almost every work of that class presented in 
PROGRAMME. ONTINUE to manufacture ORGANS of all sizes and prices | Boston, gives him peculiar advantages. The knowledge of the 
: * rm is alm P towar e 4 e 
PARE I. rage the shortest notice, bult of the best materials, and war- | fiightest manner, and will infinitely enhance the pleasure de- 
1. Symphony No. 4, in A major, op. 90, (Posthumous gans will do weil to call and examine one at our Factory, now rived in the hearing of them. It is a subject which amateurs 
WOTK,). . 0s. cceeeeesevercesecscesecesenes Mendelssohn. | Gp exhibition for a short time. References canbe hadof the | °f the slightest pretensions ought to feel interested in, as new 
1. Allegro vivace. 3. Menuetto Allegretto. best organists in Boston, Charlestown or Cambridge, if re- and old position 8 sre ght forward daily. The sub- 
2. Andante. 4. Saltarella presto. 5 quired. siti : scriber no bevee = — pupils for this alone, or in 
2 Fantasie for Harp, on themes from “ Moses in Egypt,” N. B.—Asit is understood by some that this and the manu- | Connection w oo a oo 
, Alvars. factory of George Stevens are one and the same, we wish to PR sen, erry ng yey oe ty org = "his ——- 
Performed by Mr. ApToMMAS. state distinctly that it is not connected in any way whatever. 5 Franklin Street, immediately attended to. Dec. 3. ’ 
8. War March of the Priests, from “ Athalia,,’ op. 74, Wm. Stevens, Horatio Davies, Jas. Jewett. 
Mendelssohn. Nov. 12, 6t. 
sata | ae IN PRESS. ... WILL BE READY DECEMBER Ist, 
4. Overture, “ Leonora,” No. 2,.....-eseeeeeeees . Beethoven. THEODORE T. BARKER, CARHART’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR: 
5. German Lied + “ Lebe wohl,” (Good Bye,) with obligato Teta ep . Presenting, in a series of nearly Two Hundred Popular Studies. 
Horn accompaniment, pe te p06 ARBRE Proch, MUSIC ST ORE, a complete ‘and progressive method of practical instruction for 
Sung by M’lle CaroLine Pintarp. No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. the MELODEON, and _— aye p yey — » to- 
6. Song without d vie " gether with a choice selection o e most admired Songs. 
7 re from “ Psa met Sain — Chickering’s Pianos to let. — Marches, bpen rs eh — a elegantly 
j Ey Sra er uc seck usec osee a a rinted and bound, will take the of all Melodeon Instruc- 
Sung by F. RupoLpa. All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as a being eminently adapted to the wants of the great mass 
Di Tg a 0iscs veessivessncascncdnacevsacsa sees ... Alvars. soon as pu ec. 1123 tf of learners, and will be as universally popular as the instru- 
+ iin Performed by Mr. APTOMMAS. i, 0 es ments of the maker = — it bears. —— and Scho- 
. Chor Lohengrin,” (first time,)........... .. Wagner. lars may depend upon ing sm the they want. 
‘ pss ) it PIANO FOR SALE CHEAP, Dealese py ss the met Uberar terme, x... sont by 
Doors open at 63. Concert to commence at 74. ALLET & CUMSTON’S make, seven octaves, new and of | mailto an of the Un tates or Upon the re 
O7~Single tickets, 50 cents. For sale at the Music Stores, superior quality, at GEO. P. REED & CO’S, mittance of One Dollar to the publisher, 
Dec. e No. 13 Tremont Street. OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington St. g 








) Hotels, and at the Door on the evening of the Concert. 
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The Best Music Book in the World! 
THE NEW CARMINA SACRA! 
BY LOWELL MASON. 


ONTAINING, 1—A collection of the most popular tunes 

/ from all Mr. Masou’s previous works. 2—The most useful 
compositions of CHARLES ZEUNER. 3—New Music. And 
4—New Vocal Exercises—all in one volume! Thus it is be- 
lieved the New Carmina is made the most valuable 

Collection of Church Music 
extant. Nearly 350,000 Carmina Sacra sold! Seventeen letter 
stamps received by mail will command a copy for examination, 
free of postage. 
RICE & KENDALL, Publishers, Boston. 
Dec. 3 8t 


PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 
HE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY will give Pusttc 
REHEARSALS at the Buston Music Hall every WEDNES- 
DAY AFTERNOON, at 3 o’clock, commencing Oct. 26. 
The full Orchestra will perform at the Rehearsals. 
Admission :—Packages containing eight tickets #1, to be had 
at — Stores, aud at the door. Single tickets 25 cents. 
oct 2 





John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE QREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on hisjourney from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FOR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8.8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the Enaraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 


AUGUST FRIES, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Nov. 6, 8m. 17 FRANKLIN PLACE. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 

h R. K. may be addressed at his residence, No. 5 Franklin 

Street, or at the Music Store of Oliver Ditson, 115 Wash- 


ington St., Geo. P. Reed, & Co., 17 Tremont Row, or Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington Street. 8 mos oct 29 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wintnror Housr. Terms :—#50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. . 

ti 








JUST PUBLISHED, 

CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn's Oratorio of ELIJAIL. 

CHORUS PARTS to Handel's Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 

CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & Sournarp. 

PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Geo. W. Prarr. 
George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


nov 5 13 Tremont Street. 


“JONAS CHICKERING, _ 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, Tremont Street, 


I AVING removed from his former location in Washington 

Street, and fitted up Warerooms in the above named beau- 
tiful building, is now prepared to attend upon such of his 
friends and the public as may honor him with a call. His 
time for the past six months having been exclusively devoted 
in endeavors to render his manufacture more perfect than ever, 
he is confident of being able to fully satisfy all who are desirous 
of possessing a good instrument. 

Residents in the vicinity and adjacent States will please 
notice particuiarly his address, as there is another person in 
this city bearing his name, and with whom he is frequently 
confounded. 

Mr. ©, flatters himself that his experience and reputation of 
thirty years, must convince all who anticipate purchasing, that 
this is the best testimonial that he can offer of the excellence 
of his Pianos, and of the satisfaction which has invariably 
been manifested with regard to all the qualities which consti- 
tute an unexceptionable instrument. 


WAREROOMS, 
Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 
Oct. 8. tf BOSTON. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
; F. WEILAND'S 
Sustructions for the Spanish Guitar, 
Price $1 net. 
G. ANDRE & CO., Prmapetrma. 


eB bloard L. Bate, 








THE GREATEST METHOD OF THE AGE! 


et 


pen ae THE 
MODERN SCHOOL 


FOR THE 

k2PIEANOsFORTE, 
Is an Instruction Book which will enable one to 

Become a Great Pianist 
IN THE SHORTEST TIME! 
HIS Work is admitted by the most celebrated Pianists and 
Teachers, both in Europe and America, to be BY FAR 
THE MOST INGENIOUS, SIMPLE, PROGRESSIVE AND 
COMPREHENSIVE METHOD FOR THE PIANO THAT HAS 
EVER BEEN PRESENTED TO THE PUBLIC,—embracing a 
complete system, from the very outset to the highest classical 
music. 

The ana‘omy of the hands is shown by beautifully colored 
plates. The eutire work surpasses all previous musical publi- 
cations, as regards mechanical appearance and elegance. 

The author, NATHAN RicHARDSON, has spent the last five 
years in Europe for the sole purpose of getting up an Instruc- 
tion Book, which would embrace the styles and effective Exer- 
cises of ALL distinguished Pianists and Teachers. To accom- 
plish that object, he was assisted by 

EIGHTEEN EMINENT EUROPEAN PIANISTS. 

The result has been, an Instuction Book so comprehensive 
and ingenious, that a pupil will acquire the styles and me- 
chanical difficulties of all celebrated Pianists, and that, too, 
with far less labor and practice than is usually required to 
learn an ordinary composition, under the old methods. 

All who are interested in Music, are invited to call at the 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 

and examine the work for themselves, and they will be sur- 
prised that a work which appears so simple should guarantee 
such wonderful results. 

It is beautifully got up, in embossed cloth, guilt edges, sides, 
and back, 830 pages, and sold at #4 00 per single copy. 

A very acceptable Present for Christmas and New Year. 

Published by 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
282 Washington St., Boston. 


HORACE WaTERS, 633 Broadway, sole agent for New 
York. 

LEE & WALKER, 188 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, sole 
agents for Pennsylvania. 

0G Orders by mail, from any part of the country, enclos- 
ing $4, will receive a copy, free of postage. 


Mr. Natnan Ricnarpson, Winthrop House, Boston. 

Dear Sir :—I have made a thorough practical examination of 
your *“* Modern School for the Piano-Forte’’ and hereby cer- 
tify that Iwas much pleased with the progressive and in- 
genious exercises it contains. You have certainly shown the 
pupil away of overcoming the great difficulties of the Piano, 
which is in many respects far superior to any other I have 
ever seen. The Book embraces the styles of 80 many different 
authors, and you have given so many excellent examples, that 
a pupil cannot fail to become a good player (if gifted with the 
least musical talent) through this Method. 

I heartily recommend it to every one that studies the Piano- 
Forte. I remain yours truly 

ALFRED JAELL. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Owing to the great success of the Modern Schoo] for the 
Piano-Forte, a work, entitled the MODEL School for the Piano- 
Forte, is about to be presented by another publisher. Do not 
be deceived, but be sure to call for the MODERN School for the 
Piano-Forte by NATHAN RICHARDSON. 





PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
G.A. SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


I now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 

Mr. 8. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan Richardson. 

Refers to the following gentlemen: Jonny S. Dwicur, Esq., 
-~ Davis & Co., OLiveR Ditson, NAtHan RicHaRpsoy. | 

Oct. 8. 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


Nn. D. Gerrogd, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 


DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and nantes. 
6 tf 








Concert Programmes, Tickets, &e. 


PRINTED NEATLY & PROMPTLY 
AT THIS OFFICE. 


J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 3 mos. Dec 3. 


HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


ITE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 











ISS MARIA FRIES, lately arrived from Germany, 
respectfully announces her intention of giving instruc- 
tion in the GERMAN LANGUAGE, either in private lessons or 
in classes. Communicatious addressed to her, or to her bro- 
thers, August or Wulf Fries, No 17 Franklin place, wil! receive 
immediate attention. 
References—Professor Henry W. Longfellow, of Cambridge ; 
Doct. ee Bernard Roelker, Esq. John 8. Dwight, Esq. 
Nov. 12. tf 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
Oct.8. 3m 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &e. 
Boston, April 23. 38m 








L. O. EMERSON, 
Crarher of the Piaua-Farte aud Singing. 


APPLY AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
No. 12 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
iii 13 3m. 


MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
Enstruction on the Piano, Violin & Cultivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

RESIDENCE, at the Winrurop Ilousr, Boston. 
References. 
J. CHICKERING, J. P. JEwETT, GEO. PuNcHARD, Esqs., Boston. 
George PeAbopy, B. IL. Sitspee, Esqs., Salem. 
Oct. 1, 8m. 
T. BRICHER, 
Organist and Conductor of Music 


At the Bowdoin Square Church. 








OrFick UNDER THE CHURCH. ...ENTRANCE ON Cuanpon St 
Jan. 22. 3m. 


F. F. MULLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &ce. &e. &c. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
iit tf 











Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
iildtf 364 Tremont Street. 





A. W. FRENZEL 


J yet a gives notice that he is commencing a new 
term with Scholars on the PIANo-ForTE. Orders may be 
left at G. P. Reed’s or T. H. Barker’s Music Stores, or at his 


residence, 
No. 4 Pine St., Boston. 
Terms—$30 per quarter. 


EF. sucK, 


| aaenees rei informs his friends and pupils that he has 
removed to 


No. 8352 TREMONT STREET. 


Ye oOrn 


Oct. 15. 





No. 21 School Ste<——~ 








Letter-Press, HMusic and Job Printing-OMicr, 
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